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NOTE. 
Memoranda op the Conversation op Sir James Mackintosh. 

The article on the life and writings of Sir James Mackintosh, 
which appeared in our number for October, 1832, included in the 
form of a note a few memoranda of remarks made by that distin- 
guished statesman and philosopher some years before in conver- 
sation with the writer of the article. In a recent anonymous 
British notice of Sir James's " Life, Writings and Speeches," pre- 
fixed to the fragment of his history of the Revolution of 1688, we 
find the following allusion to these memoranda. 

" Some pretended memoranda of his conversation have been 
printed in an American periodical work. He is made to say, 
Homer is the finest ballad-writer in any language. Sir James 
Mackintosh, like most Scotchmen, had an imperfect education in 
Greek. He must however have known enough of Greek and of 
Homer as well as of epic poetry and of ballads, to avoid an absur- 
dity so outrageous. The reported conversations, on the whole, 
would grievously let down Sir James Mackintosh. They are not 
those of a man whose success was unquestionable in the most fas- 
tidious and intellectual society of the British capital." 

And further in a note : 

" The person who thus chose to make Homer a ballad-writer 
had doubtless heard something of the foolish paradox that the 
several books of the Homeric poems were unconnected rhapsodies, 
recited through the cities of Greece." 

As to the genuineness of the memoranda which this writer de- 
scribes as pretended, we could produce the original manuscript 
sent out from England at the time when it purports to have been 
written, and could have it verified in the good old English form 
by affidavit before a justice of the peace ; but this, we presume, is 
hardly necessary. A statement resting upon the authority of this 
journal does not require, we suppose, to be substantiated by 
evidence against the naked denial of a nameless writer, who can- 
not possibly have had any knowledge of the matter in question. 
In regard to the value of the memoranda, we have certainly no 
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interest in overrating it, and we are quite willing that they should 
pass for what they are worth and no more. It is of course not to 
be expected that a few brief remarks, occupying two or three 
pages of this journal, would give a complete idea of Sir James's 
style of conversation. But as the responsibility for these observa- 
tions, such as they are, rests upon him, it is but just to him to say, 
that at the time of their publication they attracted a good deal of 
attention, were copied into several of the newspapers and were 
incorporated entire into an article upon the life of Mackintosh, 
which appeared soon after in one of the best British reviews. 
They are certainly thus far curious that they are the only written 
memoranda that have yet appeared of the conversation of one 
who enjoyed for twenty years the reputation of one of the most 
brilliant talkers of the age. 

We are so much accustomed to the discourteous tone in which 
the British writers express themselves in regard to every thing 
American, that we are hardly surprised at any new example of it, 
but we were not so well prepared for the want of familiarity with 
the most common points of classical learning, which is implied in 
these remarks of Sir James's biographer. That the poems of 
Homer, before they assumed their present shape, were uncon- 
nected songs, sung by wandering minstrels at private enter- 
tainments and public festivals, — that they were consequently 
in form as well as substance ballads in the strict sense of the 
term, — instead of being, as this writer imagines, an outrageous 
absurdity and a foolish paradox, is an historical fact of public 
notoriety. If he had proceeded as far in his classical studies as 
the title of the first book of the Iliad he would have found it num- 
bered as Tce^aihxA', — Rhapsody the First; and a little research 
into that recondite authority, the Greek Lexicon, would have in- 
formed him that the meaning of the word rhapsody is a " collection 
of songs," or, more literally, songs sewed together. The Homeric 
poems carry with them, therefore, internal evidence in the very 
name of their present divisions, of having existed previously in 
the shape of unconnected songs. If this writer after mastering 
the title of the first book, had possessed perseverance enough to 
sound the depths of the note upon it in Clarke's edition, Vol. 1, p. 1 , 
he would have found a little collection of historical authorities in 
support of the same fact. Homeri poemata, says Clarke, ex Asia 
in Greciam primum transvexisse Lycurgum refert Plutarchus in 
vitft Lycurgi sub initio et JElian. L. xiii, c. 14. In Grsecia diu 
circumferebanter non uti nunc habemus in duos libros disposita 
sed tanquam cantilena? quaedam disjunct®. T« ' cWjou fVo 
(inquit Aelianus ub. sup.) irgiiea'Kca Sipi>>pUtec vSm it iratouit i'ut 

fXeyti, " TV* lit) ittvtr) Mccxw '" *«J '' Aobatiatv " rim, xan " teg ir- 
Tfi«» Ayccfiin*ot»s" xal " wjay KaraAoyev " xxi irov " tlcergaicJuiitt 

etc. Libellos istos primum ordine disposuit, contexuit et quasi 
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consuit («#a^«%«-e) Pisistratus, qui primus Homeri libros, 
confusos ante sic disposuisse dicitur, ut nunc habemus." Cic. de 
Orat. L. iii, § 34. n«<r/VTfsw«s emi T* i Ofcv'gto SitmrxTfcin* i) igotgen. 
Pausanias Achaic. 7. 26. 

Here are Plutarch, .-Elian, Pausanias, Cicero and Dr. Clarke 
concurring in what our anonymous critic is pleased to pronounce 
a foolish paradox. 

If there were any doubt about this matter, which is a fact, 
as we have seen, within the knowledge of every well-read school- 
boy, we might refer to Dr. Bentley, the greatest Hellenist 
that England has ever produced, who remarks in his Phil- 
eleutheros Lipsiensis, p. 18, — " Homer wrote a sequel of songs 
and rhapsodies to be sung for himself for small earnings and 
good cheer at festivals and other days of merriment. The 
Iliad he made for the men and the Odysseis for the other 
sex. These loose songs were not collected together in the 
form of an epic poem till Pisistratus's time, about five hundred 
years after." Whether all these poems were written originally 
by one person is a point upon which Hellenists are a good deal 
divided, although the current of opinion for the last half-century 
has strongly inclined to the negative ; but all agree in what this 
writer calls the foolish paradox, that the Homeric poems, pre- 
viously to their collection into their present form by Pisistratus, 
had existed for centuries in that of "unconnected rhapsodies 
recited through the cities of Greece." 

So much for the classical learning of this very courteous and 
candid person: We may add, that he has made a quite gratuitous 
display of his ignorance, as Sir James, in the remark in question, 
makes no allusion to any critical theory on the subject of the 
origin and composition of the Homeric poems. The conversation 
had turned upon Shakspeare, of whom Sir James had spoken in " 
the very highest terms, specifying particularly as one of his great 
excellencies the union of profound and just philosophical thought 
with an exuberant richness of imagination. The writer of the 
memoranda remarked in reply to this, with a view of drawing 
out more fully Sir James's opinion on the subject, that perhaps the 
reflections which we find in Shakspeare, and which strike us with 
so much force, may in part derive their point from the fact, that 
they lie very near the surface of practical life, and may have been 
for the same reason more accessible to a writer not possessing the 
habit of philosophical investigation. In answer to this Sir James 
remarked : " We do not however find such reflections in Homer :" 
and then added the observation at which his biographer now 
cavils : " Homer is the finest ballad-writer in any language. The 
flow and fulness of his style are beautiful, but he has nothing of 
the deep piercing observation of Shakspeare." If this writer had 
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not been blinded to the natural import of the language by the 
desire to sneer at an American publication, he would have seen, 
what every one else of course sees at a glance, that Sir James, as 
we have said, makes no allusion to any critical theory on the sub- 
ject of the Homeric poems. Ballad-toriter, as he uses the term, 
is synonymous with epic or narrative poet. He meant to say that 
Homer possessed the qualities required for excellence in epic 
or narrative poetry in the highest perfection, but that he did not 
combine with them the power of profound, philosophical thought 
which belonged to Shakspeare. This is what his biographer 
describes as an outrageous absurdity. With how much justice we 
leave it to the reader to decide for himself. 

We cannot close these remarks without expressing our regret, 
that the task of furnishing the biography of Mackintosh should 
have fallen into the hands of a person every way so ill-qualified 
for it as the writer of this notice, who does not even agree with 
Sir James in his political opinions. The work is apparently from 
a Tory pen, and wears in many passages an air of studied and 
almost malignant depreciation. We take for granted that the 
family and friends of the illustrious deceased will feel the propri- 
ety of erecting a more valuable literary monument to his memory, 
and we trust that some of those who lived in his society will be 
able to enrich it with copious notes of his table talk. Conver- 
sation was one of the fields in which he chiefly delighted to 
display his powers, and his fame will not be sustained by the 
written memorials of his life unless there should be some fuller 
record of his sayings than the scanty collection, which we had the 
good fortune to preserve, and which we ventured to incorporate in 
our humble tribute to his memory, certainly without suspecting 
that we should subject ourselves by so doing to the "scoffs and 
sneers" of his pretended friends. 



